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coming from the President: When the New York nomina-
tions were sent to the Senate, the President was forthwith
in the receipt of letters and despatches in protest, coupled with
the suggestion that everything had been surrendered to Conk-
ling. Without delay and without consultation with any one,
the President nominated Judge Robertson to the office of
collector of New York. Further, the President said, as
reported by Mr. Jewell, Mr. Elaine heard of the nomination,
and he came in very pale and much astonished.

From Mr. Blaine I received the specific statement that he
had no knowledge of the nomination of Judge Robertson
until it had been made.

These statements are reconcilable with each other, and
they place the responsibility for the sudden and fatal rupture
of the relations between Mr. Conkling and the President
upon the President. Mr. Conkling could not fail to regard
the nomination of Robertson as a wilful and premeditated
violation of the pledge given at the Sunday conference. It
was, however, only an instance of General Garfield's impul-
sive and unreasoning submission to an expression of public
opinion, without waiting for evidence of the nature and
value of that opinion. That weakness had been observed by
his associates in the House of Representatives, and on that
weakness his administration was wrecked.

Mr. Conkling was much misrepresented and of course he
was much misunderstood. As a Senator from New York
he claimed a right to be consulted in regard to the principal
appointments in the State. His recommendations were few
and they were made with great care. He confined himself to
the chief appointments. It was quite difficult to secure his
name or his favorable word in behalf of applicants for the
subordinate places.

In my experience with him, which was considerable in the
Internal Revenue Office and in the Treasury, I found him